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r  ..  r,.,.  ;...r  I -.r..  k  three  dollars  I  was  left  to  silencc,  solitudu  and  re- '  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  the 

Inc  iincc  of  me  Evening  rire-siue  is  inrcc  tioiiars  -ii  rii'  u  i.i 

jkt  annum.  flcction,  I  began  to  reconsider  thc  subject,  low  murmur  oi  the  breeze  tnrougn  ine 

■■  ■  —  1-4-—-- -  -sa-T  ■■  =r-.==LL  I’roni  my  own  experience  the  principal  I  forest  is  propitious  to  meditation,  as  I 

For  the  Evening  Fire-siJe*  arguments  in  this  scU-debate  were  to  be  j  have  wandered  within  a  lew  furlongs  ot 

drawn,  and  I  revolved  in  iny  mind  the  |  their  house,  my  ears  have  been  saluted 

1  HE. FIRE-SIDE  PREACHER.  fvcnts  of  my  carlv  lile.  It  was  no  diffi-  with  the  thrill  symphony  which  is  gene- 

“  I  say  to  the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  cult  matter  to  be  convinced  that,  I  had  1  rally  the  prelude  to  one  of  those  awful 

ftr  il.em  if  the\  Jjidcc\cn  as  I.  set  out  in  llic  world  with  a  more  than  1  communications  1  have  heard  denomi- 

1  he  accuracy  of  the  above  sentiment,  oj-dinary  portion  of  enthusiasm,  d  here  nated  curtain  lectures.  Oltcn  have  mV 

as  expressing  the  opinion  of  an  inspired  js  perhaps  no  maxim  more  generally  ac-  contemplations  been  disturbed  by  this 
orator  will,  perhaps,  be  less  disputable  credited  thin  that,  it  is  much  less  difli-.  species  of  vocal  music,  that,  floating  on 
with  many  of  my  readers,  than  ii  I  had  cult  to  run  into  one  e.xtreine  from  another,  I  tlie  breeze  more  indistinct,  though  less 
quoted  a  more  modern  author.  ^  et  1  from  cither,  to  attain  a  medium,  melodious  than  the  notes  which  are  pro- 

am  fearful  that,  among  the  more  juvenile  Entluisiasm,  the  parent  of  whatisgener-  duced  by  the  sighing  of  the  evening  gale 
class  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  will  he  termed  love,  is,  no  sooner  damped  over  the  harp  of  /£olus",  has  burst  upon 

considered  with  contempt,  if  not  abhor-  than  extinguished,  and  no  sooner  extin-  the  silence  of  the  forest  and  driven  my 

rence  ;  let  it  appear  in  whatever  h  it  than  suspicion  and  distrust,  reluctant  steps  towards  home.  Olten  on 

whether  as  the  opinion  of  Haul  usurp  its  place.  After  being  jilted  the  the  subsequent  morning  have  I  seen  niy 

the  apostle,  or  as  the  crude  eflusion  of  ibirj  time,  mv*^  hopes  had  vanished,  my  neighbour  look  as  if  he  had  received  some 
the  tenant  of  a  garret,  i  am  well  aware  ardour  was  entirely  chilled,  and  1  exclaim-  mysterious  nocturnal  visitation  that  ban- 
that  Miany  anti  several  arguments  may  be  >vith  Hce,  ^  ishecl  his  wonted  smiles  of  good  humour, 

adduced  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  the  r.K  .  ..  and  his  countenance  haswornjmpres- 

crvca  wniLii  i  aul  iiius  advocates,  i  rie  sions  which  appeared  to  have  been  made 

\yoild  must  be  peopled.  A  domestic  I  sullenly  retired  to  the  sequestered  by  the  operation  of  something  more  sub< 

life  is  preleralile  to  a  life  of  dissipation,  spot  I  now  inhabit,  from  those  scenes  stantial  than  argument  or  music.  For  a 
and  a  thou.saml  other  sage  remarks  are  whicli  1  had  once  looked  on  with  the  eye  j  considerable  time  after  my  residence  in 
carefully  thrown  in  the  way  to  impede  of  delight,  and  with  a  heart  liounding  with  '  vicinitv  I  was  utterly  unable  to  ac- 


uc.  a.  ....nu.au.i;— aiiu  iiiougii  .  i.m.K  gcx  agaiiist wiiom  I  nau  issucu  toe  uitter-  l,„ur.  As  we  were  always  sociable  and 
the  latter  position  is,  by  no  means  a  fair  est  anathemas  ;  but  as  I  am  seAired  from  fiiendlv  when  we  met,  I  at  divers  times 

deception  by  age  and  deformity,  I  can  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause.  '  To 
and  will  suffer  them  both  to  pass  by  un.  repose  in  tonhJent  security.  For  my-  my  enquiries  respecting  the  first,  he 
disturbed.  It  was  asserted  by  a  friend  self,  I  found  it  was  not  the  state  of  ma-  coolly  replied,  that  the  neighbourhood 
ot  mine  in  conversing  on  this  subject  the  trimony  for  which  I  had  an  antipathy,  but  was  infested  with  owls,  to  whom  lie  at- 
other  evening,  that  it  was  never  a  diffi-  the  sex  on  whom  its  happiness  or  misery  trihuted  the  noise,  I  felt  almost  disposed 
conjecture  the  basis  on  in  the  greatest  degree  depends.  I  had  to  deem  preternatural,— and  on  the  latter, 
which  this  species  ot  philosophy  was  in  mycommunication  with  the  fair,  found  that  he  had  been  killing  a  mischievous 
founded  ;  and  that  those  persons  who  three  whom  I  loved  and  whodeccived  me.  oat,  that  had  been  devouring  his  voung 
were  continually  endeavouring  to  give  Yet  they  may  not  all  he  so— there  may  he  chickens.  1  was  satisfied  with  the'se  an- 

an  eclat  to  celibacy  by  decrying  the  p  ea-  some  exceptions— some  who  can  feel  the  swers.  I  suspected  no  prevarication _ 

suresof  matrimony,  were  no  better  than  (ervour  of  a  reciprocal  attachment  fora  But  the  s.ame  noise  was  so  often  repeated, 
the  fox  in  the  (able  who  professed  a  hear-  length  of  time  at  which  inconstarfcy  and  the  same  phenomenon  so  successive, 
ty  contempt  for  the  grapes  he  had  vainly  would  shudder.  It  is  true  our  next  jy  exhibited,  that  I  could  not  help  oh- 
endeavoured  to  reach.  From  this  opi:  neighbour  possesses  in  the  wife  of  his  serving  to  him  one  day,  »  that  his  house 
mon  I  at  the  moment  warmly  dissented  ;  bosom,  a  lady  of  no  common  qualifica-  appeared  to  be  as  surprisingly  infested 
but  when  my  friend  had  retired,  and  tions.  Often  jn  roy  evening  rambles,  Jj’jh  mischievous  cats  L  the^ neighbogr- 


\t 
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hood  was  with  owls.’’  This  remarlc  pro¬ 
duced  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  ;  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  as  pleasing 
an  appearance  as  he  could,  by  telling  me, 
that  these  iriflingcircumstances  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relieve  the  dull  uniformilv' ■  of 
domestic  life;  and  enhanced  tl\c  value 
of  the  serenity  that  succeeded  them  ;  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  occasional  spell 
of  the  tooth-ache  gave  a  delicious  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  case  w’hich  was  felt  on  its  de¬ 
parture.  For  the  tooth-ache  !  Indeed,  at 
the  bare  mention  of  the  name,  I  feel  cnr.o- 
tions  of  horror,  from  the  suiFerings  it  hai 
caused  me,  and  this  conjunction  of  one  of 
the  blessings  of  matrimony  with  a  thing 
so  abhorred,  gave  me  additional  disgust 
to  that  holy  state,  and  attached  me  lor- 
ever  to  the  life  of  an  old  Batclielor.  \et 
mortified  and  disappointed  as  I  have  been, 
my  philanthropy  is  such  that  with  the 
benevolent  Paul  I  will  say  to  my  readers 

— “  I  would  that  all  men  were  even  as  1 
>> 

M. 


TOa  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

EVENING. 

The  setting  sun  with  milder  beams. 

Now  gilds  the  radiant  shies,. 

And  now  his  parting  glory  gleams. 
Before  our  dazzled  eyes. 

Soon  will  he  hide  his  splendid  face. 

And  darkness  close  the  scene, 

Till  Cynthia  bright,  with  sober  grace. 
Smiles  thru^the  air  seicne. 

Xhe  vivid  landscape  then  anew, 

With  calmer  lustre  shine. 

The  flowers  reviv’d  with  balmy  dew, 

Nu  more  their  heads  recline. 

The  genMe  zephyrs  spread  the  wing 
And  frolic  o’er  the  vale 
From  whence  a  thousand  flowrets  spring 
And  scent  the  evening  gale. 

The  silver  stream  still  snloothly  glides, 
Meandering  o’er  the  plain, 

Here  laves  the  mountain’s  grassy  side,. 
There  seeks  the  vale  again. 

Here  oft  the  little  warbling  choir 
'1  heir  tuneful  notes  display, 

Here  meditation’s  satred  power 
And  bister  muses  stray. 


'  fOR  7HE  EyENlKG  FIRF.-SIDS, 

,  From  mij  Uncle^s  Cabinet. 

When  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  school  boy  just  learning  to  read,  his  at¬ 
tention  is  principally  directed  to  perfect¬ 
ing  himseU  in  his  lesson,  without  much 
regard  to  the  subject  which  has  employed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  Evenwheii 
become  a  proficient  in  reaaihg,die  is  cotii 
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tent  with  the  plain  and  obvious  scqsc  of! 
the  words,  and  is  sufficiently  deligluetl  j 
with  the  pretty  stoiT-book,  wiihout  dig¬ 
ging  forthe.hidden  meaning  of  an  allegp- 
j  ry,  tracing  the  moral  of  a  fahle,  or  in- 
’  quiring  into  the  aptness  of  a  metaphor, 
i'lie  young  mind,  not  yet  awaki  nd  into 
suspicion  l)\  the  exj)erie.nce  of  duplicity, 
disx:ovcrs  its  native  attachment  to  truth 
i)v  taking  every  semblance  for  tlie  reality. 
Hence,  when  children  read  inTlisopofi 
bitdsiii..t  talked,  and  beasts  that  reason¬ 
ed  tojirft’ncr,  their  young  fancies,  active 
and  plnnt  as  their  supple  limbs,  find  no 
difficulty  in  ll)  iug  back  to  some  supnos- 
,  e.d  period  of  time  when  the  brutes  were 
I  gifted  with  human  speech,  and  birds  and 
fishes  were  conversable  as  themselves, 
d  iie  inltiaiiuii  into  the  mvsteiics  of  false¬ 
hood  is  attended  with  a  painful  exeition 
of  the  understanding  :  and  perhaps  the 
!  first  real  distress  whicli  the  mind  surfers 
is,  when  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing,  in  the  actions  of  men,  l)e- 
twecnthe“  precious  and  the  vile.”  Hut 
this  so  gradually  impresses  itseU\  that, 
when  arrived  to  manhood  we  look  back 
upon  our  childish  days,  the  period  cannot 
hedistaiuh  marked  at  wh.lcluhe  ir.eaiiing 
of  deceit  first  addressed  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Now,  accustomed  to  see  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  professions  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  w’ith  whom  we  arc  conver¬ 
sant,  and  conscious  of  error  in  ourselves, 
the  \itw  of  it  in  others  no  longer  so 
painfully  opj  rcsses  the  feeling  as  it  would 
have  done  the  unjjractibed  mind.  W'e 
'can  coolly  calculate  how  interest  or  passi¬ 
on  may  swerve  from  the  indeclinable 
path  of  truth  ;  and  contrive  how  fraud 
may  be  opposed  and  knavery  cauglit  in 
his  own  toils. — In  reviewing  the  conduct 
even  of  those  whom  the  world  accounts 
the  better  sort,  we  have  to  ackno  wledge, 
with  the  Ayreshire  ploughman, 

**  Rut  Oh!  mankind  aiv  unco  weak, 

And  rarely  to  be  trusted  ; 

If  seif  the  wavcrln^^  bakir.ce  shake, 

’Tis  rarel/ right  adjusted.” 

When  thus  become  acquainted  with 
the  lights  and  sliacles  of  the  human  cha¬ 
racter,  we  frequently  find  occasion  to 
apply  the  moral  of  those  faldes,  which, 
in  childhood  delighted  us  merely  as  pret¬ 
ty  stories;  and  their  striking aj)plication 
affords  an  important  exercise  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  fable  of  the  satyr  and 
the  traveller  was,  1  remember,  once 
brought  strongly  to  my  recollection  by 
the  followingincidcnt.  The  adjustment 
.of  the  deeds  of  Mopington  flail  having 
rchdei'ed  my  presence  necessary'at  Bal¬ 


timore,  and  “  the  law^s  delay,”  detaining 
me  there  beyond  the  week  ;  on  sabbath  day 
I  sought  for  a  place  of  worship  (as  is  my 
custom)  without  designing  a  preference 
to  any  particular  denomination,  being 
persuaded  that  the  offering  of  a  contrite 
heart  is  every  where  acceptable  to  Him 
who  dwelleth  notin  templts  made  wiili 
hands.  Shortly  after  my  entrance  the 
preacher  arose,  and  look  for  his  text 
1  Pet.  iii.  3.  -1.  “  Whose  adorning  let  it 
not  be  that  outwavd  adorning  of  plauing 
the  hair,  i<c.  but  let  it  be  e\  cnt!iat  ot 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.’^  On  this  sul  jeit 
he  descanted  with  such  impressive  elo¬ 
quence,  that  I  should  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  seeing  the  feathers  lly  from  tlie 
hats  of  the  fair  ones,  and  the  braids  and 
spangles  doused  fiom  their  heads — even 
in  iny  own  particular  (although  I  never 
much  venerated  dress)  there  seemed  to 
be  some  superfluities  which  might  be  re¬ 
trenched  :  m\- powdered  bobwig,  for  in¬ 
stance,  widi  ihe  silken  bag  tied  to  it,  and 
which  required  a  barber  to  dress  it  once 
a  week,  might  be  conveniently  exchang- 
eel  for  a  j)lain  skull-cap  of  brown  hair 
which  wouhi  neetl  no  other  attention  tliaii 
a  little  combing.  My  blue  coat  trimmed 
with  lace  and  broad  metal  buttons  staino-. 
ed  with  tlie  family  arms  of  Fpirutlcs 
would  answer  its  purpose  equally, well- 
I  )ppcd  of  its  lace  and  furnished  with  the 
horn  liuttons  of  the  country.  'I’hese  chan¬ 
ges  I  meditated  on  the  morrow,  and 
consequeiuly  proceeded  to  a  barber’s  shop 
to  begin  with  my  bobwig.  StrnJ)  was 
busily  engaged  in  recommending  some 
elegant  tresses  to  two  or  three  youthful 
ladies,  anti  setting  forth  with  many  rhe¬ 
torical  nourishes,  the  beauty  of  his  brace¬ 
lets  and  braids,  which,  he  said,  would 
be  exceedingly  ornamental.  His  voice 
struck  me  as  not  quite  strange,  and  after 
a  little  attention,  1  discovered,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  his  metamorphosis,  this  was 
the  identical  person  who  had  with  such, 
emjdiasis,  on  the  preceding  day,  exposed 
the  folly  of  personal  vanity.  Aha!  1  ex¬ 
claimed,  Monsieur  Strap,  thou  shalt  not 
alter  mybobwrg;'  for  those  blowest  “  hot 
and  cold  \yith  the  same  moulhV”  At  first 
1  w  as  much  vexed  at  Strap  for  suffering 
the  unrighteous  Mammon'to  cl6ud  his 
understanding  the  rest  of  the  week,  after 
having  given  such  proofs  of  illumination 
on  the  s-ubbath  ;  niy  indignation  even  went 
so  far  at  that  time,  as  unreasonably  to 
suspend  my  proposed  improvements ;  but 
since  time  has  silvered  o’er  inv  fewstrag- 
gling  hairs,  experience  Has  informed  me,, 
that  Sfrap  was  too  much  like  his  fellow 
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mortals  to  merit'peculiar  tfprehcnsidn.' 
.When  •!' see  » a  nian  praising  liberality, 
and  detesting  any  thing  like  grinding  the 
face  of  the  poor,-  yet  haggling  with  apor- 
'ter,for  a  penny— ‘another  dressing  in  pri¬ 
mitive  simplicity,  yet  feasting  like  Dives, 
fiumptuddsly  every  day — a  planter 
ing  libertv,  yet  holding  hundreds  of  his 
brethren  in  bondage,  and  a  thousand  other 
suchlike  inconsistencies,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  and  the  I  favcller  in 

the  fable,  arc  not  the  only  ones  who  “  blow 
hot  anti  cold  with  the  same  mouth.” 


lOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

ON  GRATITUDE. 

V/ritt^n  by  A.  Young,  at  13  years  of  ago.  Her 
aunt  having  rejireved  tWe  author  over  night  lor  some 
fault,  found  the  follow  iiig  lines  uj)on  her  toilet  in  the 
morning. 

Ah  Gratitude!  thou  power  benign, 

'riiat  docs  Midi  warmth  inij)jrr, 

Tiach  my  unskillful  muse  to  sing 
'I  he  feelings  of  my  iu  art. 

I'c.'tch  me  to  thatik  the  generous  maid. 

Who  rear’d  my  infant  yt  ars, 

I'hat  gives  nu  evtr  .  useful  aid,’ 

And  mourns  niy  faults  with  tears. 

Her  tenderness  I  can’t  repay. 

Nor  lialf  her  love  recount  ; 

Each  lining  rni-rn,  an<l  emling  day, 

IStiii  adus  to  ilic  air.cunt. 

All  gracloi’.s  Gotl  wiio  rurst  on  high, 

K1  z  I’s  love  reward. 

Oh  reec  iv.j  ^  use  her  piety. 

Her  ici  tiei  care  legard. 

Eles';  her  with  l.fe,  with  licaith,  with  joy, 

W’uh  htij.’jii.iess and  pe.icc  ; 

Conanttl.a.  s.wc.ens  lacli  cnijiloy, 

/vi.d  makes  each  statu  n  j^lea^e. 

Yhat  ti.ls  I  efair  F-iiZ.a’s  h  t 
I\ly  con  :;i>'t  jjr.i . er-.  i  . JI  be, 

Anti  otpn  in’s  |  rayeis  are  not  i\  rgot, 
i3v  film  wi.o  ail  can  :.ce. 


FOR  THE  EVENI.NG  FIRE-SIDE. 

T'o  thj  EJhcrs, 

Orte  ol  uiy  connexions  who  is  concern¬ 
ed  for  theclignuN'  of  our  family,  and  fear¬ 
ful  of  its  falling  into  disrepute,  insists  on 
my  givingyoua  short  account  of  its  pedi¬ 
gree,  for  the  information  ofsoine  of  those 
who  appear  disposed  to  slight  and  under¬ 
value  It,  from  their  ignorance  of  our  il¬ 
lustrious  ancestry,  lie  thinks  that  me¬ 
moirs  may,  with  as  much  propriety  be 
wr  itten  of  the  faniily  of  the  CiodhoppcrSy 
as  of  many  othera  of  whom  they  have  been 
written.  We  have  many  little  anecdotes, 
he  saysi  which,  were  they  recorded,  might 
not  only  amuse,  but  instruct  ;  and  more¬ 
over  some  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  ancient  family,  might  perhaps 
even  be  thought  worthy  of  imitation, 


vrere  they  more  generally  known.  I  have 
therefore,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  con¬ 
cluded  to  send  youa  short  sketch,  which 
by  way  of  title  1  shall  call, 

Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Clodhoppers, 

It  would  seem  proper  to  begin  with  giv¬ 
ing  you  an  account  of  our  primitive  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  high  rank  they  hold,  and  the 
great  renown  they  had,  in  days  of  old  ;  but 

that  .very  renown  seems  to  render  it  un- 
^  » 

necessary  ;  for  the  names  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  and  Cincinnatus,  the  former,  one 
of  the  first  Kings  of  Home,  and  the  latter 
the  celebrated  senator,  ploughman  and 
dictator,  arc  so  w’cll  known  that  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  any  thing  resi)e(.ting  them. 
Now  to  these  worthies  of  antiquity  w’e 
have  the  honour  to  be  allied  ;  and  we  think 
it  no  mushroom  honour  neither.  If  we 
deemed  it  necessary  to  lollow  iiie  root 
of  our  genealogical  tree  much  farther,  we 
think  we  could  do  it  ;  hut  as  we  are  sen¬ 
sible,  that  ibe  boast  of  heraldry,”  will 
do  but  Ijjttle  toward  removing  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  may  be  entertained  .Tgainst 
us,  w’e  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon 
the  subject  of  our  descent.  I'he  family 
of  the  Clodhoppers,  like  many  others, 
has  its  peculiarities  ;  they  are  nevertlte- 
less  of  such  a  nature,  as  ought  (w'c  hum¬ 
bly  think)  to  command  very  high  respect. 
—  it  has  been  remarked  of  them  that  lhe\ 
have  very  generally  preferred  a  touniiy 
to  a  city  life  ;  and  that  their  occtfl^ation, 
has  been  invariably  the  same  ;  which,  to 
speak  ol  it  in  the  language  of  one  of  our 
fathers,  when  his  “  head  was  silver’d 
o’er  with  age”  is,  Whether  we  consider 
it  as  a  means  of  procuring,  as  well  the 
necessaries  as  luxuries  of  lite,  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  security  against  the  aggregated  ca¬ 
lamities  oi  scarcity,  famine  and  disease, 
or  of  engaging  the  mind  in  active  and  ex¬ 
tensive  pursuits  of  general  knowledge, 
is  one  of  the  ftiost  useful  and  important 
of  all  the  arts,  w’hich  have  employed  the 
attention  of  mankind.” — I  well  remember 
hearing  him  further,  addressing  a  son  of 
hi.s,  w’ho  had  conceived  a  dislike  for  his 
calling,  and  was  desirous  of  exchanging 
a  country  for  a  city  residence, — “  Agri¬ 
culture”  (for  this  was  his  occupation)  is 
one  of  those  ;irts,  which,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  periods,  have  been  deservedly  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  One  of  the 
first  injunctions,  my  son,  upon  our  o- 
riginal  parent,  after  his  dismission  from 
tlie  gulden  of  Eden,  was,  that  he 
should  “  till  tlie  ground.”  Subsequent, 
experience  has  fully  proved,  that^  the, ! 
cultivation  of  this  nect??sarv  art,  contri-- ' 


butes  in  a  high  degree  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race. — • 
Wouldst  thou,  my  son,  forsake  thy  native 
healthful  fields,  and  retreat  to  those  busy 
haunts  of  men,  which  thy  worthy  prede¬ 
cessors,  as  they  dreaded  contamination, 
have  so  studiously  avoided? 

**  Hoes  thirst  of  wealth  tliy  step  constrain, 

I  (Jr  youthful  pleasure  rage  ?”  ’ 

Banish  from  thy  mind  those  dreams  of* 
greatness,  those  unsolid  hopes  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  remember,  that, 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Ncr  wants  that  litilc  long.” 

I'hus  the  old  man  continued  the  per¬ 
suasive  strain  to  his  ambitious  son,  and 
[i  am  sorry  to  say,  it  w’as'without  effect  ; 

I  — He  left  his  father’s  house  and  went  to’ 

'  live  in  the  City.  His  history,  had  I  time 
to  pursue  it,  w’ould  be  interesting — at 
present  I  must  decline  it;  if  leisure 
should  allow  me  to  continue  it,  I  may  pro- 
bablv  do  it  at  some  future  period. — I'his 
digi  ession,  w'hile  it  discovers  the  exalted 
opinion  entertained  by  the  old  man  of 
our  family  calling  w  ill,  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  shew  that,  w’e  have  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  w'ithout  these,  who,  have  sighed 
for  some  others. — iVIy  occasional  visits  to 
the  city  are  frequent,  and  perhaps,  when 
I  come  again  )’ou  may  have  an  addition 
to  these  memoirs. — At  present  I  must  beg 
you  to  be  liberal  in  your  allowances  for 
errors  in  grammar  and  spelling,  as  I  am 
a  plain  unlettered  man.  Yours. 

Cadwalader  Clodhopper. 

FOk  THE  F.rF.NISG  FIRF.-SfDE, 

AX  EVENIKG  SKETCH. 

The  evening  zephyr’s  murm’ring  sigK 
Sreals  genily  on  mv  car, 

A  deep’ning  shade  invades  the  sky. 

And  twiniJiiig  s’ars  appear 

Adnwn  the  stream  that  winds  along 
W’it'n  clear  untroubled  wave, 

I  ramble  from  the  bustling  throng. 

To  seek  a  mossy  cave  ; 

Where  oft  estrang’d  from  anxious  care 
I  pass  a  tranquil  hour, 

And  ell  the  gentle  jileasures  share 
of  medicaiion’s  power.  i 

'I'hc  scdge-crown’d  stream  here  foaming  glides 
And  murmurs  o’er  the  rock, 

'I  he  willows  trembling  on  its  sides, 

Confess  the  powerful  shock. 

Thji2  .'parkling  bubbles  rise  below, 

Then  sink  again  to  rest  ; 

Or  clown  the  winding  valley  flow, 

.W.5th  lengrh’r.ed  being  bless’d. 

As  onward  moves  the  winding  stream, 

A  frihutary  rill. 

Oft  gk-.i.ersinthe  moon’s  soft  beam, 

Aud  murmurs  down  the  hill. 
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At  length  l»&een  a  broad  txpanttf 
Where  oft  the  village  maids, 

With  trembling  feet  and  timid  glance, 

Steal  through  night's  fav*ring  shades 

Tobatheamld  the  peaceful  wave, 

With  youthful  frolics  gay. 

Their  fair  and  poiishM  limbs  to  lave, 

Soft  glowing  in  the  ray. 

Oft  have  I  heard  their  shouts  of  glee, 

Borne  on  the  evening  gale,  - 
And  strains  of  rustic  harmony,' 

Swell  sweetly  through  the  vale. 

Yet  on  their  haunts  I  ne’er  intrude. 

With  rude  unhallowed  e}e, 

But  in  this  peaceful  solitude, 

The  evening  hour  enjoy. 

SYLVAWUS. 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

It  were  useless  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauties  of  modesty  and  idle  to  prompt 
the  greatness  of  virtue;  more  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  written  than  will  be  attended  to, 
more  advice  given  than  will  he  taken, 
what  age  enforces,  youth  too  frequently 
despises,  make  these  mature  and  they 
will  listen,  subdue  their  passions  and  their 
reason  is  submissive — still  children  in 
nature  are  children  in  sin  ;  and  as  thatcan- 
notha  called  an  abstract  good,  neither  can 
this,  a  relative  evil,  thence  it  wouldseem 
that  vice  were  the  companion  of  youth 
while  indiscretion  is  the  accompanyment 
of  inexperience,  and  that  custom  and 
education  must  first  have  their  effect. 
Evills  more  easy  to  learn,  and  more  con¬ 
genial  to^us,  than  good  ;  and  if  this  be  our 
nature,  example  is  the  mostlikely  means 
of  leaching  virtue. — An  early  attention  to 
the  disposition  of  ChHdren  will  seldom 
fail  to  be- a  future  and  la^e  happiness  to 
parents,  so  lasting  are  the  images  held  to 
to  us  in  our  infancy  and  so  much  can  they 
l)cfore  strengthened  by  the  continuance 
of  them,  that  when  they  are  good  the 
effect  will  seldom  miss  being  happy. — 
Female  modesty  must  be  admired  by 
every  body ;  and,  mothers,  it  rests  ful¬ 
ly  w’ilh  you  to  make  it  generally  habitu¬ 
al,  P!)very  man  of  sense  courts  it,  and, 
as  the  companions  of  such,  you  alone  ex¬ 
pect  your  daughter  to  be  happy — I  would 
prefer  senseless  modesty  to-  brazen  w’is- 
dom — &  time  will.sI)cw-you  the  bad  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  neglected  these  im¬ 
pressions,  if  I  cannot  convince  you-  of 
the  good  one  of  attending  to  them. 

S.  G.. 
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STANZAS^  TO.  FRIEKDSHIP. 

frienclsliip  ! — sweet  theme-r-tbo*  oft  with  hands  pro¬ 
fane,  , 

Tby  hallow'd  altar’s  strewn  w'uh-sccntlesa  flowers, 


Tho’oft  thy  praise  prolongs  the  poet’s  strain, 

>  Whose  heart  ne’er  felt  thy  sympathetic  powers.— 

Thee  1  invoke— with  no  fictitious  hy. 

No  tinseli’d  glare  of  feelings  JaUtlyf.nc,— 

’Tis  Ella  bids — and  Ella  to  obey 

Is  but  to  worship  at  rhy  sacred  shrine. — 

'Pis  thine  blest  power  !  to  sinoothe  life’s  rugged  road’ 
To  soothe  the  aching  heart  oppress’d  with  care, 

To  alleviate  alliiction’s  galling  load, 

And  sweeten  ills  humanity  must  bear. 

lilum’il  by  thee,  Arabia’.s  deserts  smile. 

And  Alpine  hills  in  riches:  bloom  arc  dress’d, 
Di.scase’s  jioignant  pang  thy  charms  beguile. 

And  sorrow’s  weight  sits  lightly  on  the  breast. 

Round  Ella’s  heart  thy  mystic  bonds  entuine, 

O’tr  Elia’s  bosom  reign  with  calm  delight, 

Let  tender  sympathy  with  power  divine. 

Charm  eveiy  aerrow— every  ill  requite. 

Ne’er  may  distrust  mistake  a  friend’s  embrace, 

Nor  base  dccei  her  heart  with  anguish  rend. 

Still  may  she  meet  with  welcome  on  each  face. 

In  every  virtUw'us  bosom  find  a  friend. 

March  15,  1504.  L. 
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rORTlTUDr. 

•  Mcaven  still  preserves  the  truly  innocent, 

Still  breathes  a  Arm  support  wititln  bis  heart. 

And  calmly  leads  him  through  the  midst  of  danger; 
Shines  round  his  jath  illuminesevcry  feature. 

And  oft  the  guilty  he*a*rt  is  made  to  tremble  ; 

The  cheek  of  inipiidence  to  glow  with  shame  ; 
When  virtue  culm,  midst  the  severest  trials, 
Confronts  (he  dastard  countenance  of  vice. 


SELECTED  FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

ANTHONY  bp:nf.zet. 

ANTHONY  benkzet  wasbom  in  France 
in  ihc  year  1713.  '1  he  persecution,  on 

account  of  i  eligious  opinions,  which  then 
existed  in  that  country,  induced  his  j)a- 
rents  to  leave  France.  After  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  London,  they  and  their 
son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  went  to 
America,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding, 
of  great  piety,  humility  and  self-denial, 
and  of  a  very  benevolentdi^osition.  Be¬ 
ing  desirous  of  spending  hislife  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  most  useful  to  hisfellow-crcalurcs, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of 
youth.  In  this  arduous,  hut  truly  honour¬ 
able  employment,  he  passed  ab^ut  forty 
years;  and  acquitted  himself  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  parents  8c  children. 
His  great  object  was,  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  with  reverence  for  religion, 
and  to  train  them  up  in  the  course  of  vir¬ 
tue.  Pecuniary  advantages  were  ol  small 
moment  in  his  estimation,  of  which  he 
gave  many  striking  proofs.  -  A  short  time 
before  hrs  decease,  he  declared  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend,,  that  though  leisure  and 
retirement  would  be  very  agreeable  to 
him,  he  was  well  satisfied  to  remain  iu 


his  occupation  ;  and  that  he  knew  do  o- 
ther,  w’hatever  might  be  its  advantages, 
for  which  he  would  exchange  his  employ¬ 
ment,  unless  it  were  a  commission  to 
preach  and  propagate,  as  a  minister,  of 
the  Gospel  of- Christ. 

When  the  school  established  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  “  for  the  instruction  of  black 
people  and  tlieir  offspring,”  was  suspend¬ 
ed,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  their 
teacher,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
own  school  to  other  competent  persons, 
and  undertook  the  education  of  those  peo¬ 
ple,  though,  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  he 
lost  considerably  by  the  i  hsinge.  His  hu¬ 
mility,  and  his  sympathy  with  that  un¬ 
happy  race  of  men,  disposed  him  to  think 
no  condescensions  degrading,  by  which 
he  could  he  peculiarly  useful  to  them  : 
and  he  w*as  greatly  desirous,  that  tliev’ 
might  he  so  improved  in  their  minds,  as 
to  render  the  freedom  which  lhe\'  had 
lately  recovered,  a  real  blcssingto  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  benefit  to  tlie  state. 

He  was  a  friend  to  the  poor  aivd  the 
distressed  of  every  description,  and  la¬ 
boured  most  earnestly  for  their  relief  and 
welfare.  It  may  indeed  he  said  of  him, 
that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  going 
about  doing  good  to  men.  He  appeared 
todo  every  thing  .n  if  tlie  words  of  his 
Saviour  were  coniiiiually  sounding  in  his 
ears  ;  “  W'ist  ye  not  that  I  must  he  about 
my  Father’s  business  ?”  He  was,  as  Dr. 
Hush  observed,  a  man  of  a  truly  catholic 
spirit;  one  who  loved  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue  in  others,  wherever  he  found  them  ; 

&  who  resj)ccted  all  sincere  worshippers 
of  God,  in  whatever  manner  that  wor¬ 
ship  was  performed. 

'i'he  miseries  of  the  enslaved  Africans, 
and  the  great  injuctice  done  them,  very 
deeply  averted  his  compassionate  heart. 
He  published  many  tracts  on  the  subject ; 
supported  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  persons  in  Europe  and  America, 
who  were  likely  to  aid  his  benevolent 
views  ;  and  exerted  himselt  to  the  utmost, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  ol  the  negroes, 
and  to  procure  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
'I'rade.  As  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  tl'.ese  injured  men,  and  in- 
defatigably  pursued  his  object,  wc  may 
fairly  attribute  to  his  labours,  with  the 
Divine  l)lcssiwg  upon  them,  a  great  part 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  into  their  situati¬ 
on,  and  sympathy  with  their  distresses, 
which  have  spread  over  the  world,  and 
which,  W’e  trust,  will,  erelong,  destroy 
this  system  of  inhumanity  and  injusiice. 

About  a  year  before  his  decease,  his 
health  became  much  impaired  j  but  being 


a  lively  disposition,  ver\"  temperate, 
and  zealously  concerned  to  occupy  his 
talents  to  the  last,  he  supported  his  school, 
till  he  was  quite  disabled  from  per  form¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  it.  But  his  charity  and 
heiiefjcencc  continued  with  life.  The  last 
time  he  walked  across  his  room,  was  to 
take  from  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he 
gave  to  a  poor  widow  whom  he  had  long 
assisted  to  maintain.  Three  hours  before 
liit  death,  he  delivered  to  his  executors! 
a  number  of  tracts,  in  sheets,  on  reli-'l 
gious  subjects,  with  directions  for  their 
being  hound  and  dispersed.  He  devised 
nearly  die  whole  of  his  estate,  after  the 
decease  of  his  wife,  to  trustees,  for  the 
support  and  benefit  of  the  Negro  school, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  tutor.  And' 
thus,  having  lived  a  most  useful  and  ex¬ 
emplar}'  life,  he  was  well  prepared  for 
the  approach  of  death.  He  endured  his 
pains  with  much  patience ;  and,  with 
Christian  composure  of  mind,  resigned 
this  mortal  life  in  the  firm  expectation 
of  a  happy  immortality. 

The  loss  of  this  beneficent  man  was 
deeply  felt  by  his  fedlow  citizens  ;  and 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  k  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  professions  ;  and  many  hundreds 
of  Negroes  joined  the  procession.  It 
may  jusily  be  said,  that  the  mourners 
went  about  the  streets,’’  and  that  his 
death  was  embalmed  with  tears.  An  of¬ 
ficer,  who  liad  served  .in  the  American 
army  during  tiic  late  war,  in  returning 
from  the  funeral,  pionouuced  a  striking 
culogium  upon  him.  It  contained  but 
few  woids;  “  I  would  rather,’*  said  he, 
“  be  Aiuhoijy  lUnezet,  in  that  coffii, 
than  the  great  Washington,  with  all  Ins 
honours.” 

Having  met  with  a  i  excellent  piece  of 
advice  to  married  persons,  and  believing  it 
might  be  useful  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Kvening  i  ire-side,  I  liave  made  it  liie 

Ibilowing  Extract  and  now  offer  it  to  you  for 
insertion. 

A  Friend  to  Piety, 

An  address  to  Married  Persons. 

Thed  utics  betivcen  man  and  wife  arc 
various  and  important.  They  suppose 
the  union  not  of  persons  only,  but  also 
and  particularly  of  affections.  It  is  not 
joiningof  hancisbut  of  hearts,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God. 
See  then,  that  no  motives  of  interest  or  I 
convenience  deceive  you  into  a  notion  ! 
that  you  love  one  another,  while  you  do  I 

PPt. 
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God  never  winks  at  the  violation  of  na¬ 
ture,  nor  suffers  it  to  take  place  with  im¬ 
punity.  But  this  must  be  the  case  in 
every  marriage  where  mutual  attachment 
is  wanting.  And  that  family  is  uniform¬ 
ly  cursed  with  the  most  substantial 
wretchedness,  where  there  subsists  no 
iove  between  the  heads  of  it.  Fhou, 
whoart  the  husband,  musttreat  thy  wife 
with  delicacy  and  discretion.  Nothing 
in  nature  is  so  endearing,  so  winning, 
so  captivating  as  tenderness ;  nothing 
creates  aversion  so  soon,  so  strong,  so 
inveterate,  as  rudeness,  indifference,  or 
disrespect.  She  depends  on  thee  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  comfort,  in  her  difficulties. 
For  thy  sake  she  has  left  her  friends,  her 
I  connections,  and  all  the  world,  and  should 
she  meet  with  a  tyrant  in' stead  of  a  lo¬ 
ver,  she  may  repent  of  this  day  as  long 
as  she  lives.  Never  incense  nor  insult 
licr ;  and  as  thou  wishest  to  keep  thy  own 
temper  and  peace,  ruffle  not  hers  :  for 
crossness  and  asperity,  especially  when 
they  settle  in  inorcseness  and  ill  nature, 
are  the  qualities  of  a  savage,  not  of  a 
Clirislian.  Never,  onanv  pretence  what¬ 
ever,  squander  that  in  dress,  drinking, 
or  dissipation,  which  thou  shoulclest  lav 
by  for  the  benefit  of  thy  family..  By  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of  justice  and 
love,  they  have  an  e.xclusive  claim  on 
whatever  thou  canst  earn  ;  and  every  qn- 
nccessary  indulgence  which  thou  takest, 
apart  from  them,  is  at  their  cxpcnce  and 
injury.  Consult  thy  wife,  especially  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty,  it  is  her  interest,  as 
i  well  as  her  duty,  to  give  thee  the  best 
I  advice  she  can.  Never  keep  her  igno- 
I  rant  of  thy  circumstances  :  tliis  has  been 
the  undoing  of  millions  of  families.  The 
wife  who  deserves  the  name,  W'ill  never 
fail  to  economise,  w  hen  she  knows  that 
her  partner’s  circumstances  require  it. 
Be  not  much  uneasy,  though  the  world 
should  sometimes  think  she  has  her  full 
share  of  influence.  Women  of  good 
sense  seldom  abuse  their  husband’s  con¬ 
fidence.  And  thou  wilt  see  few  happy 
families,  in  W’hich  the  wife  is  cither  a 
slave  or  a  cypher.  ♦ 

Be  yc  equally  yoked,  is  the  command 
of  God  :  let  neither  seek  basely  to  throw  an 
undue  w’ciglit  on  the  anolhers  shoulders. 
Suffer  no  interference  from  any  quarter 
whatever  to  interrupt  your  harmony  :  you 
arc  connected  for  life. — Nothing  can  se¬ 
parate  your  fate  in  this  world  ;  O  let  no¬ 
thing  divide  your  affections.  Regard 
each  other  with  the  fullest  confidence  ; 
the  least  spark  of  suspicion  from  either, 
must  forever  blast  the  comfort  of  both. 


There  can  be  no  fvarmotvy  wrhere  there  is 

no  faith. — A  wife  should  not  only  love 
her  hus'.'and,  but  on  every  occasion  shewr 
him  all  the  attention  in  her  power.-^Stu- 
dy  bv.  every  means  to  make  his'  home 
"comfortable  and  inviting.  Where  thc- 
treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also  ;* 
and  a  man’s  presence,  as  well  as  his  heart, 
will  always  be  there  most,  where  he  has 
most  pleasure.  And  I’llv'enturc  to  assert  it 
as  a  factincontcstable,  lliat  he  who  findshis 
home  a  paradise,  will  seldom  stroll  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  w  orld.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  a  scolding  wife  and  a  hot 
house  have  driven  many  a  w’retched  hus¬ 
band  to  a  tavern,  where  cards,  women, 
and  wine,  have  sealed  his  own  destruc- 
:  lion  and  that  of  his  family. 

In  a  word,  be  habitually  loving  and 
'  kind  to  one  another.  Have  no  separate 
I  secrets,  nor  allow  yourselves  any  airs  of 
'  m}  slery  :  but  open  your  whole  hearts  to 
'  each  other.  Conceal  as  much  as  possible 
;  one  anothers  foibles,  and  cultivate  habits 
!  of  affibility,  forbearance,  and  good  nature, 
i  Never  he  sullen,  or  in  a  pet  with  each  o- 
'  thcr,  especially  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
i  gers.  And,  to  say  all  in  all  love,  live 
I  together  as  the  heirs  of  glorv  ;  and  may 
'  the  richest  blessings  of  Almighty  God  be 
i  w'ith  your  mutual  portion,  both  in  this 
■  world  and  in  the  next. 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 

flow  long,  ye  miserable  blind, 

Shall  idle  dreams  engage  yev.r  mird  ; 

How  long  the  Tassions  make  llicir  iiight 
At  empty  shadows  of  delight, 

No  more  in  parhs  of  error  stray. 

The  Lord  thy  Jesus  is  the  way, 

'1  he  spring  of  hapjniiess,  and  v.  here 
Should  men  seek  l.appiness  but  there. 

Then  run  to  meet  him  at  your  need, 

Kun  whli  bclincss,  run  with  speed, 

For  he  forsook  his  own  abotle 
Tomtet  thee  more  than  half  the  road. 

He  laid  aside  his  radiant  crown, 

And  love  for  mankind  brought  himdewn 
To  thirst  and  hunger,  pain  and  wo. 

To  wounds,  to  death  itself  below  ; 

And  he,  that  sufl’er’d  these  aiunol 
For  all  the  world,  despises  ncnc. 

To  bid  tlic  soul,  that’s  sick,  be  clean, 

To  bring  the  lost  to  life  again  ; 

To  comfort  those  that  grieve  for  ill. 

Is  his  peciikar  goedntss  still. 

Ard,  as  the  thoughts  cf  parents  run 
Upon  a  dear  and  only  son, 

So  kind  a  love  his  mercies  show, 

So  kind  and  more  extremely  so. 

Thrice  hapjjy  men  !  (or  find  a  phrase 
That  sj/oaks  ycur  bliss  with  greater  praise) 
Who  most  obedient  to  thy  call, 

Leaving  pleasures,  leaving  all, 

With  heart,  with  soul,  with  strength  incline, 
O  sweetest  jesufi!  to  he  thine. 

Who  know  thy  will  observe  thy  way*, 

Vnd  in  thy  service  spend  their  days  : 
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nv’n  de&tb,  tint  setmsto  set. them  free, 

But  ^tiags  them  closer  stiil'to  thee.  * 

PARNELL. 


•*  THE  ILL  COSSEqUENCES  OF  PRIDE. 

A  young  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  went 
out  to  walk  ?.i  hel* father’s  woods. Pidv 
madam,”  said  the  grey-Iieaded'steward, 
“  may  I  humbly  intreat  that  you  wilKnot 
go  far  from  home  :  you  may  meet  with 
strangers  who  are  ignorant  of  3  our  quali¬ 
ty.”  “  Give  your  ad\\ce^”  answered 
.she,  “  when  you  are  desired,  I  admit  of 
no  instructions  from  servants.”  She 
walked  on  with  satisfaction,  enjoying  a 
clear  sky  and  a  cool  breeze.  Fatigue 
.seized  her,  regardless  of  high  birth  ;  and 
she  sat  down  on  a  smooth  spot  by  the 
side  of  a  high  road,  expecting  some 
equipage  to  pass,  the  owner  of  which 
would  be  proud  to  convey  her  home. — 
After  long  waiting,  the  first  tiling  she 
saw  was  an  empty  chaise,  conducted  by 
one  M'ho  had  formerly  served  her  father 
as  a  postillion.  “  You  are  far  from  home, 
madam,  will  yon  give  me  leave  to  set  vou 
down  at  my  old  master’s:”  “  Prithee,  fel¬ 
low,  be  not  officious.’'  Fhe  night  was  fast 
approaching,  when  she  \vas  accosted  by  a 
countryman  on  horseback.  “  Mistress, 
will  you  get  up  behind  me,  Dobliin  is 
sure-footed*,  you  shall  be  set  down  v/here 
you  will,  if  not  far  off*,  or  mucli  out  of 
rhy  way.”  “  Mistress!”  exclaimed  she, 

“  how  dare  you  presume.”  “  No  of¬ 
fence,”  said  the  young  man,  and  rode 
away,  humming  the  song,  J love  Sue,  It 
was  night :  the  clouds  gathered,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  rustled;  and  the  young 
woman  was  territied  with  what  she  took 
lor  strange  sounds,  'i'hcre  came  by  an 
old  mandrivingan  empty  cart.  “  Friend,” 
said  she,  with  an  humble  accent,  “  will 
vou  let  me  go  with  you  ?”  Pride  is  the 
most  galling  burden  a  person  can  walk 
under.  Prudence  saves  from  manj'  a 
misfortune :  Pride  is  the  cause  of  many. 


THE  CHANGE. 

The  ])0j)larsaTC  fellM  and  adieu  to  the  shade, 

And  the  whispering  souiKlof  the  cool  cojoiuiiide  : 
The  winds  play  no  longer,  and  sing  in  their  leaves, 
'Nor  the  Ouse,  on  its  surface,  their  image  receivea. 

Twelve  years  had  clap^d  since  I  took  the  last  view. 
Of  my  favourite  field  and  the  place  w’here  they  grew  ; 
‘\Vhen  behold  on  their  sides  in  the  grass  they  were 
laid. 

And  I  sat  on  the  tree  under  which  I  had  fitrayM. 

The  blackbird  has  sought  out  another  retreat. 

Where  thehazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat  ; 
And  the  scene  where  his  notes  have  oft  charm’d  me 
• 'before, 

Shall  resound  with  his  smooth -flowing  ditty  no  more. 


tut  EVENING  nRE-SlDE. 

,  'V  ■' 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 

And  1  must  m> seif  lie  as  lowly  a.s  they, 

With  a  turf  at  my  breast  and  a  stone  at’my  head. 
Ere  another  such  grove  rise  up  in  its  stead. 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  iny  fancy  employs, 

I  reflect  on  tKe  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys, 

Shoit  livM  as  wc  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  sec, 

Have  a  still  shorter  date,  and  die  sooner  than  we. 

COWPER. 

ANECDOTE. 

J)r.  Lincgar,  titular  archbishop  of 
Dublin  about  thirty  years  since,  was  a 
man  of  lively  parts,  and  very  communica¬ 
tive  ;  he  happened  in  a  large  mixed  tom-, 
pany  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Swan,  a 
gentleman  of  a  cy  nical  turn,  whose  prac¬ 
tice  it  was,  to  attempt  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  some  one  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  ;  they  sat  near  eath  other  at  table, 
where  the  Doctor  engaged  attenticin  I>y  ! 
his  sprighily  manner  ;  Mr.  Swan,  to  si¬ 
lence  him,  addressed  him,  I'lr. - i 

forget  )our  name  ;  i.inegar,  replied  the 
l^octor.  1  ask  j  our  pardon  ;  1  have  the 
misforlune  scarce  ever  to  recollect  nanieis, 
you’ll  not  he  oftentled,  il  in  the  course  j 
of  conversation  1  should  name  Doctor 
l^inegar  :  O,  not  at  all,  n  plied  the  Doc-  I 
tor  ;  1  have  the  same  delect,  &  it  is  proba-  j 
ble,  though  1  now  name  \'OU  Swan,  I  sliall 
hy-and-by  think  }  ou  a  Goose.  T  he  laugh  | 
was  eirectiially  turned  against  the  Cynic,  j 
who  never  attempted  a  second  sarcasm 
that  evening,  and  went  away  as  soon  as 
he  decently  could. 


The  Slugtilar  IJistcrij  of  a  Peasant  of 
Syria. 

A  Peasant,  near  Damascus,  in  the 
vear  that  the  locusts  covered  the 
plains  of  Syria,  to  supply  the  urgent  ne-  i 
cessities  of  his  family,  was  daily  obliged  i 
to  sell  liis  implements  of  lul)our.  WTiilst  | 
lie  was  cheapening  some  corn,  he  heard 
tell  of  the  successes  of  Mourat  Bev,  who, 
after  vanquishinghis  enemies,  had  enter¬ 
ed  Grand  Cairo  in  triumph.  They  paint¬ 
ed  the  size,  character  and  or*' gin  of  this  1 
warrior.  T’hey  related  the  mannerhehad 
risen  from  »he  state  of  slavery  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  greatness, 

T'he  astonished  countryman  knew  him 
to  be  one  of  his  sons,  carried  orf  frofn 
him  at  eleven  years  old.  A  ra^'  of  hope- 
revived  in  his  breast.  He  lost  no  lime  , 
in  conveydng  to  his  family  the  provisions  j 
he  had  purchased,  recounts  what  he  had  , 
learned,  and  determines  to  set  olit  for  E- 
gypt.  His  wife  and  children  bathed  him 
with  their  tears,  offering  up  their  vovvs 


l.for  his  safe  return.  He  went  to  the.  port 
of  Alcxan'drctta  where  he  embarked  and 
landed  at  Damietta.' 

‘  A  son  who  had  quitted  the  religion  of 
his  forefathers  to  embrace  Mahomeiism, 
and  who  saw  himsedf* encircled  with  all 
the  splendin*  of  the  most  brilliant  fortune, 
is  it  likely  he  will  acknowledge  him  ? 
This  idea  hung  heavy  upon  his  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  rescu¬ 
ing  liis  family  from  the  horrors  of  a  fa- 
I  mine,  the  hopes  of  recovering  a  child, 
whose  loss  he  had  long  bewailed,  sup¬ 
ported  his  courage,  and  animated  him  to 
continue  his  journey. 

He  enters  the  capital  and  repairs  to 
the  palace  ol  ?rIourat  Jjev.  He  presents 
hnnself  to  the  Prince’s  attendants  and 
desires  permission  to  speak  to  him.  11c 
urges,  he  ardently  solicits  an  audience  ; 
h.is  dress  and  his  whole  appearance,  which 
bespoke  |  ()^'ert^'  and  misfortune,  were 
not  calculated  to  obtain  what  he  sought 
lor  ;  l)ut  his  age,  that  age  so  much  re¬ 
spected  in  the  East,  jilcadcd  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  ^ 

One  of  the  ofric^’rs  informed  Mourat 
Bey,  that  a  wretched  old  man  iksiredlo 
speak  to  !iim  “  Let  him  enter,”  says 
he.  The  peasant  advances  with  trem¬ 
bling  steps  on  the  rich  carpet  which  cover¬ 
ed  the  hall  of  the  divan,  and  a|)proathes 
the  Bev,  who  was  reclining  on  a  sopha, 
cml  roidered  with  silk  and  gold.  T  he 
various  feelings  which,  oppressed  his 
mhuldeprivcd  him  <d  utterance.  Recol¬ 
lecting  at  length  the  child  lint  h.ad  liecn 
stolen  from  him,  and  the  voice  of  nature 
getting  the  better  of  his  fears,  he  throws 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  embracing  hia 
knees,  he  cries  out,  “  You  are  my 
I  child.”  'The  Bev  raises  him  up,  endea¬ 
vors  to  recollect  him,  and  on  a  further 
explanation  finding  him  to  be  his  father, 
he  scats  him  b\'  his  side,  and  loads  him 
with  caresses. 

After  the  tenderest  effusions  of  the 
heai  t,  tlie  old  man  painted  to  him  the 
deplorable  situation  in  v/hich  he  had  left 
his  mother  and  his  brethren.  '1  he  prince 
proposed  to  him  to  send  for  th  in  to  E- 
gypt  and  make  them  partake  of  liis  riches 
and  his  power,  provided  they  would  em¬ 
brace  Mahometism. 

The  generous  old  Christian  had  fore¬ 
seen  this  proposal,  and  fearing  lest  young 
people  might  be  dazzled  with'it,  had  not 
suffered  one  of  his  children  to  accompa¬ 
ny  him.  He  steadfastly  rejected  there¬ 
fore  this  offer  of  his  son,  and  had  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
his  change  of  religion.  ‘ 


THE  EXTENWfe 
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Mourat  Bey  seeing  that  his  lather  re- 
tnaincd  inflexible,  and  that  the  distress  his 
family  was  in,  demanded  immediate  suc¬ 
cour,  ordered  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Syria  with  a  small 
vessel  laden  with  corn. 

The  haopy  countryman  returned  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  [;4ains  oi  Damas¬ 
cus.  liis  arrival  l)aiiisljed  misery  and 
tears  from  his  rural  dwelling,  and  restor- 
<(l.joy,  comlort  and  liap[)incss. 


row  I)  Ell. 

From  a  foreign  Publication. 

To  powder  the  hair,  and  to  give  the 
colour  uuc  (U  sires,  is  a  very  old  fashion. 
Josephus  relates,  that  the  horse  grena¬ 
diers  of  King  Solomon,  vised  every  day 
gold  power,  that  their  hair  might  glitter 
in  tile  uin.  'I  ho  ancient  beauties  of  Ita¬ 
ly  powdered  themselves  even  with  gold. 
Clrei/iMi  Princes  orderetl  their  body 
guards  to  throw  gold  ])0\vder  in  llieir 
hair.  Among  the  lashionable  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  autiwiit  Uome,  fair  hair 
was  regarded  the  most  beautiful  ;  but, 
aftt !  being  painted  and  perfumed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  customs  of  Asia,  it  was  pow¬ 
dered  with  gold.  'J*he  Emperors  V'erus 
and  Eoininodas  favoured  particularly  this 
fashion,  d'he  head  of  Commodus,  when 
in  the  sun,  glittered  as  if  it  had  been  in 
flames. 

J  he  powder  of  oiir  da\  s  was,  however, 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  idea,  that 
it  dates  ordy  from  the  period  when  wigs 
were  invented,  is  not  rig-d.  It  was  us¬ 
ed  long  before,  and  was  invented  in 
PVancc.  'f  hough  it  was  not  common  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Xl  v'. 
this  Prince  certainly  used  it,  without  ap¬ 
proving  it.  It  was  to  please  one  of  hi 
mistresses,  that  he  first  ordered  his  large 
long  blark.wig  to  be  powdered,  liran- 
tome  mentions,  that  iNlargarctta  of  Va- 
lois'did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  nuke 
herdark  hair  lighter;  but  in  vain.  Mad, 
in  her  time,  1672,  our  hair  powder  been 
invented,  siie  would  have  easily  obtain¬ 
ed  hrv  wishes. 

In  the  lieginning,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
sin  to  powder  one’s  hair;  and,  as  such, 
ih e  p  1  i  :•  6 1 s  e x‘co m m u n i ca le d  i  t .  1  n  a n  old 

French  Gazette,  of  1593,  it  is  related 
as'a  terrible  rcpi‘oach  that  nuns  were  seen 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Paris  with  their 
hair  in  curls  with  jiowder.  In  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  comedi¬ 
ans  were  the  only  persons  who  powder¬ 
ed  themselves,  and  that  only  when  upon 
the  stage;  when  the  plays  were  over,,* 


they  combed  out  the  powder.  One  of 
t’jic  causes  why  their  corpses  were  not 
permitted  to  be  buried  in  Christian  church¬ 
yards  ill  France  and  Italy,  was  the  saerP 
legions  use  of  hair  powder,  according  to 
the  pastoralletters  of  the  prelates  of  those 
times.  In  a  printed  regulation  concern¬ 
ing  the  police  of  Paris,  1602,  all  prosti¬ 
tutes  are  ordered  to  powder  their  hair  on 
the' right  side,  and  to  paint  with  rouge 
the  left  part  of  their  faces,  under  pain 
of  being  sent  to  houses  of  correction,  or 
to  convents  of  repentance.  In  the  same 
regulation,  all  gamesters,  bankrupts  and 
quacks  were  ordered  to  paint  their  noses 
with  rouge^  and  to  powder  the  back  part 
of  their  hair,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to 
the  gallies.  Sorcerers  and  wiiclics,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  being  l)urncd  with  hot  irons, 
w  ere  ordered  to  powder  the  fore  pai  t  of 
their  hair,  and  to  paint  the  under  part  of 
their  faces  with  rougc^  cciileiir  dc feu. 

'I'hree  sorts  of  powder  were  only 
known  formerly  ;  white,  grey  and  black. 
Yellow  powder  became  fashionable  fifty 
years  ago,  particulaily  when  persons 
were  dressed  in  black.  At  Paris  every 
possible  shade  of  hair  powder,  even  green 
and  blue,  has  since  been  made  and  used. 
In  the  time  of  Kobespierre,  •  the  fashion¬ 
able  sans  culottes  of  both  sexes  used  pov/- 
der  and  red  wigs,  to  evince  iiwY patriot^ 
ist:i  and  approbation  of  this  revolution¬ 
ary  tyrant’s  reign  of  blood.  Under  vho 
Directory,  no  powder  was  worn  ;  and, 
under  Bonaparte,  grev  and  white  pow¬ 
ders  arc  most  fashionable. 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDl. 

ATrssieurs  Editors^ 

mor/i:i  ps  tcitnjr,  half  as!ff|>antl  half  awake, 
I  wa*  pci'.tleiirg  on  tl.e  Evening  Fire-side,  which  1 
le.id  c\cr  last  night,  and  rede  ting  what  a  pity  it  was 
iljut  bcnie  cf  youx  lincbt  hards  hud,  for  some  time 
jiisr,  ceased  ilu  ir  bt'iig.  In  flic  midst  of  my.  reverie 
I  fill  asleep,  wnen  luncy  cmbotlieJ  the  following, 
A  hicli,  as  I  dreumcil  it  in  rliymo  I  .give  in  rhyme. — 
It  yoii  think  it  will  do,  by  inserting  it  you  will  oblige 
me.  and  if  :iiy  foolish  are.im  .would  mvtiken  any  of 
your  hards,  I  shall  be  more  than  compensated  far  the 
trouble  of  copying  it. 

Simon  Slumbeumuch. 

To  taste  the  sweets  of  even-tide, 

I  stn  li’d  along  the  river  side 
Just  as  the  sun  began  to  hide 

I'ar  in  the  wes*^.  . 

Around,  the  breezes  sweetly  play’d  r 
Luxuriawt  was  the  grassy  glade. 

With  many  a  wild  flower’s  mingling  shade 
Gracefully  drest. 

Delightful  was  the  sylvan  scene  ; 

The  half-grown  leaves,  so  fair,  ,so  sheen, 
kescmblaace  bore  to  youth’s  gay,  green, . 

And  blithsome  days  : 


Yhe  streamlci.s,  too,  that  fed  the  grOimd 
Here,  broad,  expansive  flow’d  around— 
And  there  in  narrow  channels  wound 
A  thousand  ways. 

The  little  hills  and  hollow  dells, 

'1  ht  se  undulating  sinks  and  swells. 

Oh  which  the  eye  of  fancy  dwells, 

Were  seen  above. 

IJo  artif.cial  finery  — 

Disgus’cd  Fensib'.lity, 

But  I'^ature  reign’d  harmonic  iisly 
In  grot  and  grove. 

’Twas  now  that  portion  cf  the  day, 
When  warbling  hiids  their  sweetest  lay 
I'curfoiih  Ircm  covert,  thicket,  sjniiy. 
Or  leafy  height  : 

And  much  I  wondei’J  all  was  mule  ; — 
No  thrill,  norcl.irp,  nor  whisding  note 
Did  on  the  vernal  breeze:,  float 
Breathing  dcligl.t. 

**  Sweet  Robin,  wliy”  no  Icngcr  here 
Thy  "  jicnslve  lay  ’ salutes  :ny  tar  ? 

Alas!  seme  ruihlcss  wretch  I  fear 
Hath  nnndei’d  thee  ! 

W’hile  pleasure  imp’d  thy  little  wing, 

Oft,  listening,  1  have  heard  thee  sing— 
And  must  ilicsc  vr.les  uo  longer  ring 
Wiili  melody  ?” 

Such  was  my  plaint — when  in  the  breeze 
That  rustled  ’mongst  the  forest  trees. 

Soft  music,  swelling  by  degrees. 

Grew  eltar  and  strong — 
And  thus  th’  unseen  Musician’s  strain  : 

•*  klourn  not,  thy  favourites  are  not  slain. 
The  woodlands  shall  resound  again 
ith  livelier  song. 

This  is  that  season  of  the  year. 

When  the  poor  shivering  chorister 
Hides  ill  some  decji  retirement  drear — 

’  l  is  mouitinfr  time. 

Now  droops  each  ragged  bird  full  low, 

Yet  soon  their  polish’d  plumes  wdll  grow, 
'I  heir  warblings  soon  be  heard  to  flow 
In  notes  sublime. 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Foreign. — By  the  ship  Hardware  arriv¬ 
ed  at  N.  Y.  in  39  days  from  Liverpool  in¬ 
telligence  is  received  ot  tlie  continuance  and 
the  extension  of  war  in  Europe;  Hussia  and 
Sweden  are  said  to  have  acceded  to  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  Great  Britain,  con  enting  to  le- 
ceive  a  subsidy,  and  to  place  at  her  disposal 
an  immense  body  of  troops — some  accounts 
say  not  less  then  150,000  men.  By  a  later 
arrival  it  appears  that  tlie  grand  secret  expe¬ 
dition  had  actually  sailed  ;  and  that  the  naval 
arm.iments  in  the  ports  of  France,  hipain, 
and  Holland  had  made  many  dispositions  for 
putting  to  sea,  having  rece  ved  on  hoard 
large  quantities  of  troops  and  military  stores. 

In  the  files  of  London  papers,  much  ii 
said  of  the  improper  conduct  of.  Lord  Mvl- 
ville,  while  at  the  head  of  the  adrMralty, 
and  a  very  general  interest  excited  by  the 
manner  In'wTiIch  the  affair  has  been  discussed 
in  Parliament.  It  appears  very  fully  that 
his  lordship  was  actually  guilty,  either  of 
speculating  Himself  with  the  public  money, 
for  bis  private  intercsi,  of  knowingly  suffer* 
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lii i  secretary, .  ( Mr.  Trotter)  to  do  *o,  to 
an imiTjcju.*  amount ;  and  lhatin  consequence 
therccl,  tie  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
office,  ainl  suffer  the  disgrace  of  having  a 
Resolution  passed  against  him  in  Parliament, 
ot  gmss  \k)lation  cf  the  law,  and  a  high 
*  breach  of  cUity. 

Loixi  Kawkesbnry  is  said  to  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  ofhcc  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  thus*  vacated,  and  that  I.ord 
Hafrov.’hy  succeeds  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Home  Department. 

Iritelligencc  is  received  of  the  Toulon 
squadron  having  passed  into  the  Atlantic, 
2nd  of  its  compelling  tAdmiral  Orde  to  aban¬ 
don  the  blockade  of  Cadiz — where  the  French 
squadron  had  arrived — Vaiioiis  conjectiiies 
are  Icrmed.of  tlieir  further  destination.— 
^hculsi  llicy  be  joined  by  tlie  squadron  at 
Icrrol,  their  force  wouKl  exceed  thirty  sail 
cf  the  line — wiili  which  they  might  attempt 
to'  enter  Brest,  and  if  successful,  tlie  com¬ 
bined  f.cce  would  amount  to  near  sixty  sail  of 
the  line.  d’hcg!eatC‘t  exertions  were  said  to 
be  making  in  the  French  and  Spanish  j  oits, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  an  active 
naval  campaign. 

Bonap-arte  lias  caused  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  Italy;  the  throne  of  wliich 
is  declared  hereditary  in  his  family,  from 
malc  to  male,  in  the  direct  and  legitimate 
line,  butto'tlie  perpetual  cxclusior.of  females. 
He  is  to  goto  Milan,  to  receive  in  form  the 
crown  of  his  new  kingdom,  which  is  under- 
steed  to  be  ultimately  destined  for  his  brother 
Louis. 

Besides  this,  another  sovereignty  has  been 
set  up  in  the  family  of  die  Bonapartes. 
Piomliino  has  been  erected  into  a  principali¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  Emperor’s  good  sister,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Borghese,  formerly  Madame  I.e  Cl  re, 
has  received  from  him,  the  sovereignty  of  it 
(but  as  a  fief  to  France,)  upon  the  flimsy 
.pretence  that  that  country  maybe  rendered 
more  useful  to  France  by  this  change  in  its 
government. 

The  ports  in  Jamaica  arc  open  — A  letter 
recently  received  in  Xew-York  contains  the 
following  postscript. 

Falmouth,  Jamaica,  May  5,  1805. — We 
arc  now  to  advise  you,  that  accounts  are 
actually  received  of  the  ports  a>f  this  ifland 
being  further  continued  open  for  six 
momlis/' 

DOMESTIC. 

By  a  gentleman  from  the  Missouri,  intel¬ 
ligence  hath  been  received,  that  war  belts 
have  been  sent  probably  from  the  Sac.  nation 
of  Indians,  to  the  Southern  and  Northern 
tribes  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
various  tribeson  the  Western  side  of  that  river. 
The  object  of  this  mission  is,  to  engage  those 
nations  in  a  common  cause  against  the  Osa- 
ges,  M  ho  are  represented  as  the  enemies  of 
all  the  other  nations  of  Indians. 


It  is  likewise  their  intention  locut  the  whole 
of  the  Usages  oil’,  being  deemed  extremely 
perfidious  and  vindictive  to  the  other  tribes, 
and  from  their  force  capable  of  robbing  and 
destroying  those  who  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  their  neighiKiurhood  in  pursuit  of  game. 
Fhc  geiilleinan  M’ho  brings  this  intelligence, 
says  it  is  expected  that  the  Osages  in  case  of 
attack,  will  apply  for  assistance  to  llic  Go¬ 
vernment  of  L  pper  J.ouisiaiia;  by  which 
means  it  is  there  feared,  thatthe  United  Slates 
will  be  induced  to  take  up  arms  in  their  de¬ 
fence. 

A  sliglit  shock  of  an  Eeartliqiiake,  is  said 
to  liave  been  felt  at  Portsmouth  Nev/  Hamp¬ 
shire,  oil  the  l‘-2lli  lilt,  between  the  hours 
of  1  1  .and  12  o’clock,  A.  M. 

A\'c  learn,  that  Koger  Griswold,  and  Cal¬ 
vin  Goddard,  two  of  the  Representatives  in 
('ongress  from  the  State,  of  Couneeticut, 
have  resigned. 

Jnternieiits  in  the  dfterent  burial pjrounds 
of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  from 
the  IStli  to  the  2atli  ult. — Adults  12 — Chil¬ 
dren  18. — Total  30. 


of  144  prime  Gold  Coast  Slaves,  will  com¬ 
mence  on  board  said  vessel,  at  Vanderhorst’s 
wharf,  to-iiiorrow,  the  3uth  instant,  and  be 
continued  till  the  whole  are  disposeilof. 

Africans  for  sale.  The  sale  of  the  ,ship 
Marquis  oflluiuley’s  cargo  of  368  prime 
Congo  Negroes,  will  be  continued  on  board 
said  vessel,  at  Geyci’s  north  w  barf. 

WII.LIAM  DOYDE. 

“  Stifl  Slavery  !  still,  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught ;  and  ihougli  thousands  iiavc  been 
made  to  drink  of  tliee,  thou  art  no  less  bitte” 
on  that  account.”  ♦ 

T'o  our  Suheriiers, 

We  have  indirtetJy  heard  of  divers  com¬ 
plaints  respecting  the  irregular  delivery  of  the 
Evening  Fiun-sinE  by  the  CUy •carrier s.  It 
would  be  considered  as  a  favour,  if  lliose  wlio 
tliiiik  our  labour.)  worthy  their  attention 
W'ould  directly  inform  us  of  every  emission  of 
the  kiiiil.  It  may  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  by  sr.ch  intimations  only  we  can  discover 
the  neglect  of  our  C^arriers,  wlncii  wlieii 
known  shad  net  puss  by  unheeded,  or  nnre- 


[Thc  following  valuable  article  is  taken  j 
from  Poulson’s  American  Daily  .Ailvertiser.  I 
We  tliink  it  presents  in  a  striking  p(/nU  of 
view  the  inconsistency  lHtv\een  the  words! 
and  deeds  of  the  i  ul  emen  of  Umtkd  A- 

MERIC  A.] 

.  •  TEXT. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  he  self  cindtrty  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  end'^x- 
ed^  ly  their  Great  or  ^  nxith  certain  uniCienahte 
rights  ;  that  ameng  these  are  lifc^  lilerty,  and 
the punuit  of  h-tppiness'* 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

Illustration.  ■ 

Copied  from  a  Charleston  paper  of  the  tenth  uii, 

Zu'  'fhc  sale  of  the  ship  Nile’s  cargo  of  | 
264  prime  Congo  Xegixies,  will  commence 
on  board  said  vessel,  at  \  anderhoi  st’s  wharf, 
on  the  8U1  inst.  at  ten  o’eirtk, 

W’lLLIAM  nOYD. 

For  sale,  Windw'ard  Coast  Slaves.  Tlic 
cargo  of  the  brig  'fhomas,  capt.  Bisliop,  con¬ 
sisting  of  prime  Slaves  from  the  windwaid 
Coast  of  Africa.  Tlie  sales  w’ili  commence 
the  811)  inst.  on  board  the  said  brig,  at  Chainp- 
ney’s  wharf.  ' 

'i’UNNO  Sc  Cox. 

The  sale  cf  liie  brig  Fanny’s  cargo,  of 
179  prime  Congo  Negroes,  will  commence 
on  Ixiard,  at  Geyer’s  wharf,  to-morrow  at 
1  (/.o’clock. 


paired. 

'1  he  packages  for  our  Subscriliersat  a  dis- 
tunce  from  the  City,  are  so  carefully  pul  up 
that  we  are  confident  the  few  Histance-sof  tiis- 
appointment  whivdi  liave  occurreil,  arc  to  he 
attributed  eitiicr  to  ndscoiixtyance,  or  ilu* 
neglect  of  p(  stmasters,  or  to  their  being  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  unautliorised  persons. 


ro  COHRJiUh'UNDEh'lS. 

Tlie  Upas  free^  and 

Av Alto’s  fpistle,  are  marked  off  for  in¬ 
sertion.  C/n  the  killer  we  mean  to  bestow  due 
consideration. 

'I'rue  LOVE,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
we  hope  no  one  w  ill  iloubt,  beiiu  welcomed  by 
us  with  ri  Jit  good  w  ill.  Would  that  not  on¬ 
ly  the  columnsof  the  Evening  t  iRn-siuK, 
and  our  ow  n  hearts,  liut  the  hearts  of  all  our 
Readers— and  not  the  hearts  of  our  Readers 
only,  liut  of  all  Mankind,  were  full  of  it. 
'Flieii  would  the  peaceable  principles  of  tlic 
Fiiie-side  supersede  the  blustering,  political 
Kphemeridcs  at  present  so  much  the  objects 
of  attention  and  esl».eni. 

L.  ’s  selection  we  think  well  “  w'orthy  a 
place,”  and  had  it  not  come  at  the  very  heel 
of  the  week,  would  have  received  direct  in¬ 
sertion.  Coniniunicatioiis  of  this  kind  arc 
rare  with  us — and  when,  like  the  present, 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  judgment,  they  w  ill 
be  considered  a.s  valuable  contributions. 


.Toiin  Price. 

The  sail  of  the  schooner  Republican’s  car¬ 
go  of  prime  Slaves,  from  Gore,  will  com¬ 
mence  on  board  this  day,  at  ten  o’clock,  at 
Beale’s  wharf,  and  continue  every  day  un¬ 
til  the  whole  are  disposed  of.  Terms,  cash, 
on  delivery. 

Africans.  The  sale  of  the  cargo  of  the 
brig  Neptune,  captain  Shereman,  consisting 
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